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^amson Agonistes is the only tragedy that Milton com- 
posed. The time when it was written is doubtful, and 
difficult to be fixed. For there is nothing to draw a 
conclusion from, except some slight allusions in the drama 
itself. The editors of Milton's Works and Life have 
attempted to discover from those allusions the time of 
its composition, but without having been able to produce 
a perfectly convincing result. 

Bishop Newton conceives it to be the last of his 
poetical works. Hayley says that it probably flowed 
from the heart of the indignant poet soon after his spirit 
had been wounded by the calamitous fate of his friends, 
to which he alludes with so much energy and pathos, 
in the chorus ver. 652 etc. There is no doubt that 
Milton in the passage ver. 695/96: 

„Or to the unjust tribunals, under the change of times, 
And condemnation of the ingrateftd multitude** 
reflected upon the trials and sufferings of his party after 
the Restoration, and probably had in mind the fate of 
Harry Vane, whose execution topk place June 14th 1662. 
It appears, therefore, that the drama cannot have been 
written before that event, but it cannot be proved that 
the poet has composed it immediately after that time. 
Dunster . takes another course to ascertain the time of 
its composition. He supposes the poet alludes in the 
passage beginning at ver. 75: 

„I dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong*^ etc. 



to bis own &te aad feelings, and observes that, as it 
appears, bis third wife was particularly attentive to bim, 
and treated bis infirmiües witb much tendemess, tbis 
passage seems to restrict tbe time when this drama was 
written to a per'iod previous to bis last marriage, er at 
least nearly to tbat time, wbile the siogular ill-treatment 
of bis daughters was fresh in bis memory. Milton 
married bis tbird wife, Elizabetb Minshul, in 1665, at 
tbe age of fifty seven years. Consequently tbe compo- 
sition of Samson Agonistes lies between 1662 aad 1665. 
Bot if it be so, Samson Agonistes is not MUton's last 
poetical work, since we know the „Paradise Begained" 
was not commenced tili tlie summer of 1665. Our 
drama was publisbed at the same time as the „Paradise 
Regained" in 1671, three years before his death. In 
regard to tbe cLoice of this particular subject, Milton 
seems to have been detennined by the coincidence of 
bis own circumstances and misfortunes witb those of 
the blind Samson. What Dr. Warburton says of bis 
baving chosen it for tbe sake of the satire on bad wives, 
haa been jusUy rejected as ridiculous by Job. Warton. 
If this piece be a satire, tbe „Paradiee Lost" is also a 

' Satire on bad wives, because in this admirable poem a 
^.bero likewise falls by a woman. We may say, indeed, 

' I that there are few works having a moral tendency that 
' could not be regarded as satires in such a sense. On 
the conirary, the whole subject is an outpouring of tbe 
poet's own feelings and sentimente, wtthout any satirical 
tendencies. Milton, like Samson, was an indefatigable 
Champion against his times, and a patient sufferer of 
the divine dispensations. It was this similitude, and 
notiiing eise tbat was undoubtedly tbe cause of the poem. 
What Milton'a design was in composing this tragedy, 
be has expressed distinctly enough, both by the choice 
of the motto to the drama, and in the preface entitled 



^Of that sort of dramatack poem which is called Tra- 
gedy**. The former is taken from Aristotle, who says, 
Poet. cap. 6. Tpa^wSia fjLifjiifjaic TcpaSeo)^ airoüSafac x. t. X. 
i. e. ^Tragoedia est imitatio actionis seriae etc., per mi- 
sericordiam et metum perficiens talium affectuum lustra- 
tionem." In the preface Milton expresses his design 
still more precisely by explainingthatAristotelic sentence: 
,,Tragedy is said by Aristotle to be of power by raising 
pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and 
such like passions, that is, to temper and reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight, stirred up by 
reading or seeing those passions well imitated." As 
MUton himself did not intend the drama for the stage, 
he omitted the division into acts and scenes. Besides, 
as the kind of action has no particularly theatrical 
interest, being too didactic, and having too few incidents, 
it has never been acted, but was brought upon the stage 
by Handel in the form of an Oratorio. Samson Agonistes 
is not a piece for amusement or entertainment; it is a 
work to be read with great attention, to be studied with 
the deepest earnestness correspondent with its Contents; 
it is a work that cannot be comprehended and enjoyed, 
unless the mind of the reader cooperate with that of 
the poet. 

i. 

There has been at different times, and there is still 
now a certain class of men who, in conseqi^^ B | ?,p gf,, T<^- , 
ligious or möral principles, äiink tragical art to be of 
no morai Trortn, if "Ot ev ei^jpern^ciQUfi.to mfini ^ALib» 
tSm^ (rf MlltoiTtEe Puritan s form ed a class of jüiisj^ift^. 
^Miliön blSlü^ell did not strictly belong to mis party. Iwit 
he' Aäd ä great many friends among the Puritans, and 
a great inclination to Puritanism. He had, therelbre. 



as T. Warton well remarks, good reason to think that 
the publication of bis „Samson Agonistes'^ wouid be 
yeiy offensive to bis bretbren, wbo beld poetry and 
particularly tbat of tbe dramatic kind, in tbe greatest 
abborrence: and, in tbat respect, it is probable tbat, in 
Order to excuse bimself from baving engaged in tbis 
proscribed and forbidden species of writing, be tbougbt 
it expedient to prefix to bis play a defence of tragedy. 
It appears suf&ciently firom bis prefacc to Samson Ago- 
nistes, entiüed ,,0f tbatjsort of dramatick poem wbicb 
is called tragedy^, tbat wbat Warton mentions, was tbe 
▼ery reason of it. Tbis, says Milton beautifiilly and 
jusüy, is mentioned to vindicate tragedy from tbe small 
esteem, or ratber infamy, wbicb in tbe account of many 
it undergoes at tbis day witb otber common interludes; 
bappening tbrougb tbe poet's errour of intermixing co- 
mick stuff witb tragick sadness and gravity, or intro- 
ducing trivial and vulgär persons, wbicb by all judicious 
bas been counted absurd; and brougbt in witbout dis- 
cretion, corruptly to gratify tbe pcople.** Wbetber Mil- 
ton by writing a prologue in favour of tragedy succeeded 
in convincing bis bigoted friends of its moral wortb, is 
more tban doubtfuL People, blinded witb prejudices, 
are rarely to be persuaded by reason. However it may 
be, tbe preface bas at least tbis advantage, tbat we leam 
from tbe poet bimself wbat was bis purpose in writing 
bis tragedy, and wby be gave it sucb a peculiar form. 
Milton baving improved bis mind particularly by an 
intense study of tbe classic autbors of antiquity, was 
extremely fond of tbe Greek form of tragedy, and pre- 
ferred it to tbe manner of bis time. „In tbe modeling 
of tbis poem, be says, witb good reason, tbe ancients 
and Italians are ratber followed, as of mucb more autbo- 
rity and fame.'^ In consequence of it Samson Agonistes 
is written after tbe severe model and in tbe very spirit 



of the ancient Grreek tragedies, and especially in the 
style and manner of Euripides, whom Milton admired 
highly ; and not in imitation of Aeschylus, as Jos. War- 
ton imagines. After the example of the Greek trage- 
dians, Milton has introduced the Chorus, and executed 
his drama according to the principles of Aristotehan cri- 
ticism. — Besides this general coincidence conceming 
the whole poQm, there are many resemblances in the 
particulars and-allusions to his Greek modeis. Thus, 
like the Greek tragedians, he immediately ' opens his 
tragedy by introducing one of its principal personages 
explaining the story upon which it is founded. (Thyer). 
In the pasiäages ver. 1413 etc.: 

„Brethren, farewell; your Company along 
I wiU not wish, lest it perhaps offend them 
To See me girt with friends;" 
and ver. 1521 etc.: 

^Best keep together here, lest, running thither 
We unawares run into danger's mouth" 
there is, as it is always done by the best Greek trage- 
dians, a reason assigned for the Chorus .continuing on 
the stage. The same takes place for the entrance and 
exit of the other persons. Comp. ver. 180 etc., 336 etc., 
749 etc., 1088 etc. — Besides, the annotators of Mil- 
ton's Samson have found a great many allusions to the 
Greek tragedians, especially to Euripides: 

Ver. 1. „A little onward lend thy guiding 

band.« 
Euripides „Hecuba**: 

„Lead me, ye Trojan dames, a little onward, 

A little onward lead an aged matron, 

Now your poor fellow-slave, but once your queen.^ 

(Brydges). 
Ver. 2. „To these dark steps." So Tiresias in 
Euripides „Phoenissae^ ver. 841 (Ricfaardson). 
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Ver. 500: 

^A sin 
That Gentiles in their parables condemn 
To their abyss and honid pains confined.^ 

Euripides „Orestes'' ver, 8 (Newton). 

Ver. 549: 

„With touch ethereal of Heaven's fiery rod'* 

Euripides Suppl. 652 (Dunster). 

Ver. 953. Eurip. „Hecuba*' ver. 1125 (Todd). 

Ver. 982. „I shall be named^ etc. Euripides. 

j^Heraclidae^ ver. 598 (Dunster). 

Ver. 986 etc. With the custom of decorating the 
tombs of deceased friends comp. Eurip. ^Iphigenia in 
Tauris« ver. 632 (Todd). 

Ver. 1708. „No time for lamentation now** etc. 
In the Hecuba of Euripides, Hecuba, when she is in- 
formed of the heroical death of her daughter Polyxena, 
after expressing her grief , corrects it with simUar re- 
flections ver. 591 (Dunster). 

MUton is supposed to allude to Sophocles in the 
first scene of our tragedy, which is much the same as 
that of the Oedipus Coloneus, where blind Oedipus is 
conducted in like manner, and represented sitting upon 
a litüe hill near Athens. (Newton). — Ver. 80 etc. 
comp, with Soph. »Oed. Tyr.« ver. 1337. (Todd). — 
Ver. 164 etc. Sophocles „Oed. Tyrannus** ver. 1211. 
(Todd). — Ver. 726. Like Ismene in the j^Antigone'* 
of Sophocles ver. 532 (Newton, Thyer). — Ver. 995, 
996. Sophocles ^Ajax" ver. 1060 (Calton). — Ver. 1695. 
5,as an eagle^ etc. In the ^Ajax^ of Sophocles, it is 
Said, that his enemies, if they saw him appear, would 
be terrified like birds at the appearahce of the vulture 
or the eagle ver. 167. (Jostin). 

Allusions to Aeschylus are rare. We find only 
two: Ver. 601 etc. is like the words of Oceanus to his 
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nephew Prometheus, Aesch. ,,Prom. Vinct.*^ (Dunster), 
and the last speech of Milton's Chorus has a great re- 
semblance with that of the Chorus in Aeschylus „Sup- 
plices*' ver. 90— 109. (Thyer). 

Whether the striet attention he paid to the Greeks 
and principally to Euripides, was advantageous to his 
drama, is doubtful. Bishop Newton, an enthusiastical 
admirer of Milton's poetry, overvalues, no doubt, the 
poem, saying that it equals, if not exceeds, any of the 
most perfeet tragedies which were ever exhibited on the 
Athenian stage, when Ghreece was in its glory. Hurd 
is of opinion the Samson Agonistes is, in every point 
of view, the most artificial and highly finished of all 
Milton's poetical works. 

Macaulay in a monography entatled ^Milton^ (Edin- 
burgh Review 1825) and Johnson (Rambler Nr. 139, 
140) are not so prodigal of praises. Macaulay cannot 
find that the veneration for Euripides was advantageous 
to the Samson, and criticises the dramatic construction 
of our poem. Samson Agonistes, he observes, is a lyric 
poem in the form of a play. The business of the dra- 
matist is to keep himself out of sight, and to let nothing 
appear but his character. As soon as he attracts notice 
to his personal feelings, the illusion is broken. But this 
species of egotism, though fatal to the drama, is the 
Inspiration of the ode. It is the part of the lyric poet 
to abandon himself without reserve, to his own emotions. 
The Greek drama, on the model of which the Samson 
was written, sprang from the ode. The dialogue was 
ingrafted on the Chorus and naturally partook of its 
character. The genius of the greatest of the Athenian 
dramatists cooperated with the circumstances under 
which tragedy made its first appearance. Aeschylus was, 
head and heart, a lyric poet. Sophodes made the 
Gxeek drama as dramatic as was consistent with its 
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original form. Euripides attempted to carry the reform 
fiirther. But instead of correcting what was bad, he 
destroyed what was excellent. Had Milton taken Aeschy- 
lus for his model, he wonld have given himself up to 
the lyric inspiration and poured out profasely aU the 
treasures of his mind, without bestowing a thooght on 
those dramatic proprieties which the natore of his worik 
rendered it impossible to preserve. In the attempt, to 
reconcile things in their own nature inconsistent, he has 
faUed, as every one must have f'ailed. We cannot iden- 
tify ourselves with the characters as in a good play. We 
cannot identify ourselves with the poet as in a good 
ode< Samson is an amalgamation between ode and drama. 
The conflicting ingredients, like an acid and an alkali 
mixed, neutralize each other. • — Dr. Johnson attacks our 
tragedy as deficient in both requisites of a true Aristo- 
telic middle, as a work, in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor 
retard the catastrophe. The tragedy of Samson Ago- 
nistes, he says, has been celebrated as the second woi^ 
of the great author of Paradise Lost, and opposed with 
all the confidence of triumph to the dramatic Performances 
of other nations. It contains indeed just sentiments, 
maxims of wisdom, and oracles of piety, and many 
passages written with the ai>cient spirit of choral poetry, 
in which there is a just and pleasing mixture of Sene- 
ca^s moral declamation with the wild enthusiasm of the 
Greek writers: it is, therefore, worthy of examination, 
whether a Performance, thus illuminated with genius and 
enriched with leaming, is composed according to the 
indispensable laws of Aristotelian criticism; and, omitting 
at present all other conisiderations, whether it exhibits a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. The poem has a be- 
ginning and an end, which AristoÜe himself could not 
have disapprcrredj liita|||;g|ili''fce aHowed to want a 
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middle, since nothlng passes i between the first act and 
the last, that eniier üastens" oi* delays the death of Sam- 
son. The whole drama, if its superfluities were cut off, 
would scarcely fill a Single act; yet this is the tragedy 
which ignorance has admired, and bigotry applauded. 

Dr. Johnson is perhaps too hard in his criticism, 
lüs objections are, however, just in general. Neither 
Manoah, nor Dalila, nor even the Chorus ia necessary 
for the development of the catastrophe; theNjieither hasten ' / 
nor delay Samson^s death. Of all the principal person- 
ages Harapha is the only one, who contributes to it. 
Cumberland in his „Observer" vol. IV. No. 111 defends 
indeed the middle of this drama against Johnson^s attack, 
and oontends that the captious critic has misunderstood 
AristotLe^s rule, but without being able oonvincingly to 
• refiite his objections. yAnd he could not do it; for 
where the defect is inherent in the nature of the com- 
position, every refiitation is firuiüess. . Milton has failed 
in this regard, and must have failed, because the lyric 
character of the poem counteracted its dramatic forrn^ 
Macaulay's observations are, therefore, quite justified. It 
is impossible, perfectly to unite two incongruous styles 
of poetry, and all those that have endeavoured to effect 
aa amalgamation between lyric and dramatic poetry, 
these two hostile Clements, might be sure to have an 
incomplete success. On that account, it is not in the 
dialogue, that Milton has an occasion to show the power 
of his genius: it is, on the contrary, in the monologue, | 
and when he is at liberty to indulge his choral raptures 1 
without reserve, that he rises even above himself. The ; 
finest passages are those which are lyric in form, as well 
as in spirit. Nevertheless we are far firom maintaining 
with Dr. Johnson (Milton's Life p. 55), that Milton, 
generally, would not have excelled in dramatic writing; 
at least not because, as he says, Milton knew human 
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nature only in the gross, and had never studied the 
shades of character, nor the combinations of concurring, 

^ , ■>;! or the perplexity of contending passions. He had read 
■ much and knew what books could teach, but had minj^e^, 
UtÜe injthe wpj:]id»-i«id was deficient in the knowledge 

\^ . \ which experience must confer. We can scarcely trust 

' our eyes in reading that sentence. Indeed, we should 
think that Milton by his extremely agitated life, both 
domestic and public, must have ftdly acquired that ex- 
perience which a dramatist ought to possess. It is not 
-because Milton was unable to compose a good drama^ 
that he has failed in Samson, but because he attempted 
to reconcile things which it was not possible to unite, 
and Macaulay observes very justly, he has &iled, as 
every one must have failed. J^Pr^amuel Johnson him- 
seif would, no doubt, have^pute^L if he had attempted, 
notwithstanding his great-€^aCiEy and his acute know- 
ledge of human na^e. But whatever they may say of 
the want of a^vröll connected plan in Milton's drama: 
no criticism^6an deny that it has the power of attracting 
the atteiötion, of improving the intellectual faculties, of 
elerätuig the heart of a sensible reader. The Samson 
is by no means a play to be exhibited before a mixed 
and common audience, nor is it at all a work for the 
stage, and indeed it was never intended to be so by 
Milton himself. Comp, the Prefiice. Therefore, we must 
not read it with the expectation of dramatic propriety. 
The whole drama consists of a series of Speeches, and 
long Speeches on the stage, especially when written in 
a tone too lofty for vulgär ears, become ordinarily tedious, 
but are not so to the intelligent and attentive reader. 
Here the power of attracting attention is not produced 
by a great variety of incidents, and by gradually ex- 
citing curiosity: but by the dignity and severity of the 
fable, by the natural, true and magnificent representation 
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of the characters, by sublime sentiments, in conformity 
with the moral and intellectual character of the acting 
personageS) and lastly by a severe and peculiar style, 
and a language pathetic, rieh, harmonious, powerful. 

We cannot help entering more at large into the 
last subject, and pointing out the peculiarities as well 
as the beauties of Milton's style and language in our 
drama. Milton^s style is here, as in his other greater 
works, always Condensed, rieh in variety, and ftdl of 
strength. He has less fluency, observes^rydges p^ll 
of his edition of Milton, than Shakspeare, or even Spen- 
seFTTSt "^rt^y~more nerve than either of them. 
Shakspeare has a more idiomatie combination of words, 
with a simple, beautiful, and spell-like coUoquiality : 
Milton's combinatioils are new, leamed, and often, per- 
haps too often, latinised: he is never trite; his mind 
always appears in füll tension, and apart £rom the vulgär 
and the light. We can scarcely deny that this novelty 
of diction, this language always elevated and füll of 
leaming, these combinations of words and pecularities 
of language may be often troublesome to the reader, 
especiaUy if he is an unleamed one, but we are far 
from having found, what Dr. Johnson did (Life p. 56), 
that Milton wrote no language, but has formed what 
Butler caUs a Babylonish Dialect, in itself hard and 
barbarous. It seems to us also by no means plausible, 
what the same critic maintains that Milton formed his 
style on a perverse and pedantic prmciple, because he 
was desirous to use English words with a foreign idiom. 
Far from glorifying aU that Milton wrote, we are, how- 
ever, inclined to presume that the poet endeavoured to 
acconmiodate his words to the grandeur of his ideas. 
His endeavour was, no doubt, a noble one. If, in 
consequence of it, he soijietimes feil into abnormous 
combinations and unusual constructions, this peculiarity 
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cannot diminish the worth of the whole work. On the 
Gontrary, such a peculiar expression, well used, will 
often appear to us as a particular poetioal beauty. Be^ 
sides, Johnson himself invalidates the strength of his 
criticism by tuming his words to the contrary, when he 
adds immediately after, p. 56: „Whatever be the faults 
of his diction, he was master of his language in its füll 
extent, and has selected the melodious words with such 
diligence, that £rom this book alone the Art of English 
poetry might be learned." 

As an instance of irregulär construction may serve 
the words of the second Semiehorus beginning at 
ver. 1687: 

y,But he, though blind of sight 

Despis'd and thought extinguish'd quite, 

With inward eyes iUuminated, 

His fiery virtue rous'd 

From under ashes into sudden flame, 

And as an evening dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roosts, 

And nests in order rang'd 

Of tarne villatic fowl; but as an eagle 

Suis cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 

So virtue giv'n for lost, 

Depress'd, and overthrown, as seem'd, 

Like that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods imbost, 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay ere while a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd, 

Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deem'd. 

And though her body die, her fame survives 

A secular bird ages of lives.^ 
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In the first sentence the particle ^but^ before the 
words |,as an eagle^ is rather stränge. Some editors, 
as Calton and Sympson, have, therefore, proposed to 
read: 

^And not as an evening dragon came^ 
or: 

^And not as evening dragon came, 

but as an eagle^ etc. 

and explain that Samson did not set upon them like an 
evening dragon, but darted ruin on their heads; like the 
thunder-bearing eagle. He who will avoid this alteration 
of the text, may assume with Thyer and Newton, that 
the poet, like many ancient poets, brings in two similes 
to illustrate one action, so that he introduces here the 
simile of the dragon merely in allusion to the order, 
in which the Philistines were placed in the amphithea- 
tre; and the subsequent one of the eagle to express 
the rapidity of that vengeance which Samson took of 
his enemies. Yet this, however well it may be said, 
does not explain the irregulär use of the particle „but**, 
nor does it remove the difficulty of the construction. 
It seems to me that the text is right, because it is to 
be supposed that the poet mentioned those forms under 
which Samson really came, but not those under which 
he did not come. Again, if we adopt the emendation of 
Calton and Sympson, the punctuation would be false, 
for then only a comma would be allowable after „fowl^. 
The sense is that he came as a dragon: but as &n. 
eagle he bolted his thunder on their heads. — An- 
other irregularity, by which the understanding of the 
whole passage is rendered difficult, is to be seen in the 
second period. The comma after „survives" troubles 
extremely the meaning of the whole passage. For then, 
-a secular bird ages of lives" must be apposition to 
„the fame of virtue", which is more than doubtftd. The 
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best manner of understanding this period^ is to omit the 
conuna, and to conceive „a secular bird ages of lives^ 
as object to ^Burvives^, so that the meaning b: The 
fame of virtue outlives the phoenix many ages, and Üie 
construction of the wbole sentence: Vhrtue, given for 
lost, like the phoenix, that self-begotten bird, consumed 
and now teemed from out her ashy womb, revives, re- 
flourishes; and though her body die, yet her &me out- 
lives „a secular bird* i. e. a phoenix ^ages of lives*^ 
many ages. 

Oomplicated constructions of this kind are, however, 
not frequent in our drama. Grrammatical peculiarities 
are ver. 840 ^Knowing, as needs I must, by thee be- 
tray'd?" ver. 1034 etc. a change of the number ^To 
wisest men and best^ and the following expressions j,in 
his way", „draws him" „his sense*^. More nümerous are un- 
common and new-formed, sometimes even prosaic expres- 
sions. Bare and uncommon expressions are ver. 111 >,Steer- 
ing this way^, a hard metaphor, unless ^steering'^ be used 
by the old poets like ^moving", which Hurd attempts to 
prove from Chaucer. — Ver. 373 ^appoint^ either like 
^arraign, summon to answer** (Warburton) or j,limit, 
direct* or „blame, lay the fault upon^ (Todd). The 
last signification seems to be the most probable. — 
Ver. 394 ^my capital secret^, if this expression is an 
intended pun, it is a most indefensible one. Comp. 
Dunster. — A similar intended pun is perhaps ver. 1645 
in the word ^strike*. — Ver. 471 ^Blank his worship- 
pers^ in the sense of confounded. — Ver. 658 „much 
persuasion sought.^ Warburton supposes an error of 
the press for fraught. Dunster explains ^coUected 
studiously or with pains, or in the sense of the 
EVench ^recherch^", like curious, refined, £Eu:-fetched. 
Ver. 714 where the poet compares a woman to a 
ship. — Ver. 901 ^vamish'd colours failing.* — 
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Ver. 973. ^Fame .... On both bis wings, one black, 
the otber wbite^, a new, but beautifol and diaracteristic 
expression. — Ver. 973. 74. Milton makes Farne a god 
instead of a goddess. — Ver. 1117. „Sight may give 
thee, or rather flight^, a trivial play on words. 

Besides ver. 111 we read two more metaphors 
ver. 198 „Who, like a foolish pilot, have shipwreck'd 
my vessel," and ver. 362 ^as of a plant.^ Both are 
Scriptural. 

Prosaic expressions are ver. 131 „made arms ridi- 
culous", and ver. 299 „And no man therein doctor but 
himself". There is something rather too quaint and 
fancifiil in this conceit, observes Thyer, and it appears 
the worse, as this speech of the Chorus is of so serious 
a nature and filled vdth so many deep and solemn 
truths. 

Expressions and words formed after the model of 
the Grreek and especially of the Latin language are fre- 
quently to be met v^rith. The annotators quote: 

Ver. 53. 54. Ovid „Met.'^ Xm, 363. Horace, 
Od. III, IV, 65. - Ver. 110 etc. Aen. II, 731. (Todd). 

— Ver. 118. „Carelessly diffused" Övid, „Ex Ponto« HI, 
in, 7. (Todd.) — Ver. 133. „Chalybean temper'd 
steel'^. Virg. „Georg.'' I, 58. At Chalybes nudi ferrum. 
(Newton.) — Ver. 141. Crested helmets. Liv. IX, 40. 
i,Galeae cristatae." Ovid „Met.** VIII, 25. „Cristata cas- 
side." (Dunster.) — Ver. 226. „Divinely." Lat. divinitus. 

— Ver. 230. „Specious monster." In the Latin sense 
of specious; handsome, captivating. (Dunster.) — 
V«r. 247. „Used no ambition to commend me deeds.'' 
Ambition has here the proper signification of the word 
in Latin „ambire", going about with eagerness and affec- 
tation to win praise. — Ver. 303. „His glory's diminu- 
tion.^ Cäc. de Orat. U, 39. Majestatem populi Bomani 
minuere, the same as „crimen laesae majestatis.'' (Ri- 
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obardson.) — Ver. 659. »Lenient of grief.** Eforace 
„Ep.« I, 1, 34. (Newton.) — Ver. 693. „Their car- 
casses to dogs and fowls a prey." Homer, H. I, 4. 
(Newton.) — Ver. 727. Homer, II. VIH, 306. — 
Ver. 1008. Terence, Andria HI, HI, 23. — Ver. 1122, 
„and seven-times-folded shield." Ovid. Met. XHI, 2. 
says „Clypei dominus septemplicis.* (Newton.) — Ver. 
1472. ,,it tore the sky.« So „Dias« XIH, 1059. (Todd.) 
— Ver. 1512. „inhabitation* gr. oJxodjiIvyj. — Ver. 1619. 
„Cataphracts." Cataphracti equites dicuntur, qui et ipsi 
ferro muniti sunt, et equos similiter munitos habent. Ser- 
vius in Virg. „Aen.« XE, 770. — Ver. 1695. „Villatick 
fowl« „vülaticas alites« Plin. lib. XXTTT, sect. 17. (Ri- 
chardson) et others. 

Formations of words and sentences borrowed from 
the Holy Scripture are not less numerous. Besides those 
passages referring to the story of the drama — comp, 
ver. 24—29 with Judges XIH, 3. 9—11. 20; ver. 142—145 
with Judges XV, 15—17; ver. 146—148 with Judges 
XVT, 3; ver. 148 with Num. XIH, 33. 34 and Josh. 
XV, 13 ; ver. 180. 181 with Judges XIH, 2; Josh. XIX, 41. 
Josh. XV, 33. Judges XIII, 25; XVT, 31 ; ver. 276—289 
with Judges. Vni, 4 — 9; XI, 14—28; XH, 1—6. 
ver. 391—409 with Judges XVI, 15—18; ver. 434—440 
with Judges XVI, 23. 24; ver. 557 with Judges XIH, 7^ 
Num. VI; ver. 850-857 with Judges XVI, 5; ver. 988—990 
with Judges IV, 5 and V; ver. 1018—1021 with Judges 
XIV, 20; XV, 2; ver. 1079-81 with Deut. HI, 11; 
n, 10. 1 1 ., Gen. XIV, 5 ; ver. 1248. 49 with 1 Sam. XVH. 
2 Sam. XV-XXH; ver. 1667. 68 with Judges XVI, 30; 
ver. 1730 with Judges XVI, 31 — there are still the 
foUowing instances to be mentioned: 

Ver. 158 to Matth. VI, 23. (Todd.) — Ver. 298 
„the heart of the fool." Psalm XVI, 1. (Newton.) — 
Ver, 359 to Luke XI, 12. If a son shall ask of his 
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father an egg^ will he oflfer him a soorpion? (Warburton.) 
— Ver. 362. See Isaiah LXTT, 2, as a tender plant. — 
Ver. 545. Judges IX, 13. Wine which cheers God 
and man. — Ver. 936. „So much of adder's wisdom I 
hav^ learned" aUuding to Psalm LVIII, 4. 5. (New- 
ton.) — Ver. 997. Ecclus. XXVI, 7. (Todd.) — Ver. 
1046 etc. See Prov. XVHI, 22. XIX, 14. Ecclus.XXVI, 
1.2. — Ver. 1120. „Brigandine of brass." Jer. XL VI, 4; 
„Furbish the spears and put on the brigandines." See 
abo LI, 3. - „Greves'' 1 Sam. XVII, 6: Aüd he 
had greves of brass upon his legs." (Newton.) — Ver. 
1670. „Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine." This 
distinction of drunkenness is scriptural. See Isaiah XXIX, 9. 
Those quoted instances prove what Hazlitt (Lectures 
p. 115) says of Milton's poetry, generally, that Milton 
has borrowed more than any other writer, and exhausted 
every source of imitation, sacred or profane; yet he is 
perfectly distinct from every other writer. He is a 
writer of centos and yet in originality scarcely inferior 
to any other poet. The power of his mind is stamped 
on every line. He describes, with the vividness of actual 
Observation, objects of which he could only have read 
in books. His imagination has the force of nature. 
He makes words teil as pictures. To quote all the 
poetical beauties of our drama, all the splendid descriptions, 
all the elegant figures, all the verses where musical lan- 
guage or fervour of imagination or force of style predomi- 
nate, is useless, because every page fumishes instances 
of the one or the other kind. We advert only to the 
graceftd and pathetic solemnity of the opening speech, 
written in the purest style of poetical beauty, ver. 1 — 111, 
especially the words ver. 9 — 11: 

^Here I feel amends, 
The breath of Heav'n fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 
With day-spring bom; here leave me to respire." 

2* 
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the beautiftil passage ver. 15—22, and the pathetio and 
affecting exclamation ver. 80: 

„O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark** 
down to verse 109. 

We advert to the bold and beautifiil description of 
the first ray of light at the moment of suniise ver. 547 etc. 
and the fine imagery ver. 623 etc. 

We advert to the sublime pathos and the powerfiü 
and poetic langaage of the whole choral passage, be- 
ginning at ver. 667 „God of our fathers, what is man!"* 
down to ver. 709, and the beautüully expressed Image 
ver. 718, 19: 

„streamers waving 
Courted by all the winds," 
the soft, artftil and persuasive eloquence which is put 
into the mouth of Dalila, and the stem and resolute 
language that Samson speaks to her. We advert to the 
delightftd verses of the Chorus, beginning at ver. 1427, 
written in the highest strain of divine poetry 

„Go and the Holy One! 
Of Israel be thy guide* 
down to 1440; then, the preparation for the relation of 
the catastrophe ver. 1508 etc.: 

„And . . . O what noise 
Mercy of Heaven, what hideous noise was that!** 

„This abrupt start q|* Manoah, üpon hearing the 
hideous noise, observes Thyer, and the description of 
it by the Chorus in their answer, in terms so ftdl of 
dread and terror, naturally fill the mind with a presaging 
horror proper for the occasion: this is still kept up by 
their suspense and reasoning about it, and at last raised 
to a proper pitch by the frighted and distracted manner 
of the messenger's Coming in, and his hesitation and 
backwardness in telling what had happened;" and, lastly, 
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the Speech of Manoah, pleasing and captivating in the 
highest degree, and, from ver. 1721 gradually rising in 
beauty and interest, down to the conclusion: 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
Let that suffice. If we intended to quote aU the 
beautiful passages of the „Samson^, we should be obliged 
to copy half the poem. It remains, before we finish our 
remarks on the form of the drama , to cast a glance at 
its versification. 

Dr. Johnson, who modelled his theory of versification 
on the regularity of metre, such as Dryden and Pope 
bronght to perfection, condemns Milton's versification, 
as rough and unequal. He has published an article on 
this subject in „the Rambler" Numb. 86., in which he 
assumes that the true heroic verse is the regulär iambic, 
and that all variations fi-om the iambic foot are irregu- 
larities, which may be pardonable for variety, but are 
still departures fi'om the rule. Upon that ground, Mil- 
ton is perpetuaUy offending, because there are seldom 
several pure iambics together. It cannot be denied that, 
where a degree of excellenoe beyond the mechanicsd 
rules of art is attempted, the poet must sometimes fail. 
Likewise, it cannot be denied that the irregularity of 
the rhythm in our drama sometimes sounds hard, and 
seems to offend the musical ear, as the choral passage, 
vor. 115 — 175. Comp. ver. 606 etc. But, in general, 
it is the very licentiousness of the measure and the 
variety of the metre that gives grace and ease to Mil- 
ton^s poetical language. Pure iambic blank verse is 
monotonous, wanting in force and diversity, and often 
becomes languid and diffiise. As for the versification 
of the Chorus, in particular, Milton foUowed the Greek 
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tragedians. He says in hiß preface »The measure of 
verse used in the Chorus is of all sorts, called by the 
Greeks monostrophick, or rather apolelymenon, without 
regard had to Strophe, antistrophe, or epode which were 
a kind of stanzas framed only for the musick, then used 
for the Chorus that sung; not essential to the poem, 
and therefore not material; or, being divided into stanzas 
or pauses, they may be called allaeostropha.'* Aecording 
to that free Imitation he made himself free firom the 
restraint of any particular measure. He introduced into 
his numbers every sort of metrical foot, used in the 
lyric poetry of antiquity, as iambic, spondee, trochee, 
dactyl, anapest etc. If anybody attemps to read his 
lines merely as iambics, he will find that, for the most 
pari, they are lame and faulty. The only manner of 
reading them is to read them aecording to the sense, 
to lay the accent where the musical rhythm demands it. 
So they show a very varied metre, indeed, but an extra- 
ordinarily poetical rhythm too. They rise and fall, pause 
and hurry on, as the sense and the occasion requires, 
and without the least affectation. We cite only the wild 
melody, floating up and down, which gives so striking 
an eflfect to the words of the Chorus, ver. 667 etc., 
1010 etc., and, as an instance of melodious rythm, well 
adapted to the sense, ver. 594 etc.: 

„So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 
My hopes au flat, nature within me seems 
In all her fimctions weary of herseif, 
My race of glory run, and race of shame. 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest." 
Thyer remarks that there is a remarkable solemnity 
and air of melancholy, in the very sound of these verses; 
and the reader will find it very difficult to pronounce 
them without that grave and serious tone of voice which 
is proper for the occasion. 
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Whether Milton would have given his ^Samson** a 
more perfect and more pleasing fonn, if he had chosen 
rhyme instead of the heroic blank verse, is doubtftd, 
indeed. Khyme, he says, is no necessary adjunct of 
true poetrjj and the ancient languages prove the most 
persuadingly, that the metre is perfectly sufficient to poetry. 
Comp, his apology for the second edition of Paradise Lost, 
in 1668. Nevertheless there is a remarkable diflference be- 
tween the ancient and modern languages. The ancient lan- 
guages melodiously constructed withadue proportion of long 
and short syllables do not require rhyme. But the music 
of the English heroic lines, according to Johnson^s opinion, 
strikes the ear so faintly, that some help is desirable, 
and that is metre and rhyme. We have seen that there 
is metre in our drama, although not in the sense and 
according to the wish oif Johnson. And if it is true 
that English poetry will not often please without rhyme: 
the genius and art of the poet is, no doubt, to be more 
highly estimated, if, notwithstanding the want of musical 
sound in language, he knew how to produce works of 
extremely musical effect without the help of artificial 
means. Johnson himself is obliged to join in that praise 
of Milton. For he says at the end of his observations, 
„Whatever be the advantages of rhyme, I cannot prevail 
on myself, to wish that Milton had been a rhymer; 
for I cannot wish his work to be better than it is." 
Comp. Johnson ^Milton's Life* p. 56. — Brydges 
„Remarks on Milton' s ver^ification." 

How differently the worth of our drama has been 
judged, appears from the diflferent rank the editors at- 
tribute to it among the poetical works of Milton. Hurd 
says „the Samson is, in every point of view, the most 
artificial and highly finished of all Milton's poetical works.** 
Lord Monboddo (Orig. and Prog. of language vol. III. 
p. 71), „it is the last and the most faultless of all Mil- 
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ton^s poetical works, if not the finest.^ And Bishop 
Newton is of opinion that it equals, if not exceeds, any 
of the most perfect tragedies which were ever exhibited 
on the Athenian stage, when Greece was in its glory. 
Others, we-learn firom Dr. Johnson's Rambler No. 139, 
have celebrated the tragedy of „Samson Agonistes^ as 
the second work of the great author of „Paradise Lost^. 
Dr. Warton, in a concluding note on „Lycidas'' gives 
it the third place among the poet's works. Brydges 
in bis „Life of Milton^ p. 267 does the same, placing 
the ,,Paradi8e Lost^ first, „Paradise Regained^ second, 
,,Samson Agonistes'^ third, ,)Comus^ fourth. He reaspns 
in the following manner. Though „Comus", he says, is 
exquisite poetry, it has not so much grandeur and hol- 
iness: it certainly is more imaginative; but then we must 
consider the Compound of the four great essentials, and 
we must always prefer sublimity to sweetness. To live 
among the nymphs and dryads is delightM; but moral 
heroism is more delightfiil. One is duty; the other is 
only pleasure. Macaulay and Johnson think less favour- 
ably of this drama. Macaulay, although he is not in- 
sensible to the merits of this piece, thinks it the least 
successfiil effort of Milton's genius. And Dr. Johnson 
is of opinion that, notwithstanding many particular beau- 
ties, many just sentiments and striking lines, it was only 
by a blind conßdence in the reputatiou of Milton, that 
such a faulty drama could be celebrated. Yet, whatso- 
ever may be its faults, we cannot help thinking it with 
Mr. Mason an excellent piece, to which posterity has 
not yet given its füll measure of populär and universal 
fame. „Perhaps," says this writer in a letter conceming 
his own tragedy of „Elfrida", (Mason „Mfrida" Lett. U 
p. VI, VII), „in your closet, and that of a few more, 
who unaffectedly admire genuine nature and ancient 
simplicity, the „Agonistes" may hold a distinguidied 
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rank: yet surely, we cannot say, in Hamlet^s j^mse, 
that it pleases the minkm; it k still csrijure to the 
generaL^ 

n. 

Allusioiis to Mitton's own fiite, as well as traeee of bis 
peculiar character may be fomid in all bis wiitings; yet, 
except the Sonnets, scarcely in any other mfxe than in the 
^SamsonAgonistes'. Upt^j^GriirObmrv. onShakiqpeare^ 
UAS^. 144. Mrt-GptoJT'wttBj as T. Waiton remarks, 
the jSrst critiQ, who has.^obs^nDedLthaft in this tragedy 
Samson imprisoned and blind, and ihe captive State of 
Israel, represent in a lively manner onr blind poet and 
the republican party, after the Restoration, afflicted and/^-^Lä^ 
persecated. After bim, all the annotators/nave pointed 
out the marrelloos ooincidence of the poet's life with 
that of the bero of bis drama. And indeed, in delineating 
the greater part of Samson^s £aie and senüments, be bad 
only to describe bis own, bis blindness, bis proscription, 
his poverty, bis defiance, bis fortitade, bis onimpu^ 
strength, bis loftiness of sonl, bis conscious power firom 
the Yastness of bis intellect, and the firmness of his 
principles. Hayley distingoishes three remarkable points, 
in which Samson^s and Müton's lot resemble each other. 
First, and this is the most considerable point of re- 
eemblance, be bad been tormented by a beaatifal, bat 
disaffectionate and disobedient wife; secondly, he bad 
been the greatest champion of bis conntry, and as sach 
the idol of public admiration ; lasüy, he bad ßdlen firom the 
height of unrivalled glory, and bad experienced the most 
humUiating reverse of fortune. 

Besides that general resemblance, there are^ in the 
piece itsel^ many particular passages, where Milton, no 
doubt, alludes to the bistory of bimself or of bis days. 
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Ab for his private life, we feel in those most affect- 
ing lamentations of Samson at the same time the great 
misery that Milton had now ^ suffered for ten years 
(1652 — 1662), in consequence of his blindness. Comp, 
the opening speech ver. 66 etc.: 

„But Chief of all, 
O lo88 of sight, of thee I most complain I 
Blind among enemies^, a. s. o. 
or the pathetic passage 563 etc.: 

„Now blind, disheartenM, sham'd, dishonor'd^ quill^d, 

To what can I be useftil" a. 8. o. 
Both instances cited intimate, moreover, that blind- 
ness was not the only source of his miserable State. For 
in the words „I dark in light, exposed to daily fraud** etc. 
and „a burdenous drcme*^ the poet seems undoubtedly to 
allude to his own domestic infelicity, caused by the bad 
behavioür of his first wife's daughters to himself. Hayley 
says on this subject that, according to the latest dis- 
coveries relating to the domestic life of Milton, the tender 
and sublime poet, whose sensibility and sufferings were 
so great, appears to have been almost as unfortunate in 
his daughters, as the Lear of Shakspeare. A servant de- 
clared in evidence that her deceased master, a little be- 
fore his last marriage, had lamented to her the ingrati- 
tude and cruelty of his children: he complained that 
they combined to defraud him in the economy of his 
house, and sold several of his books in the basest manner. 
His feelings on such an outrage must have been singu- 
larly painfid: perhaps they suggested to him the very 
pathetic lines ver. 563 etc. This ill-treatment, which 
he had to suflfer from his children, calls to his mind at 
diflferent times the remembrance of the ill-assortment of 
his first marriage, since it gave birth to these daughters 
who seemed to have inherited the character of their 
mother. Thus ver. 219 etc.: 
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„The first I saw at Timna, and she pleased 

Me, not my parents, that I sought to wed 

The daughter of an infidel" etc. 
Milton's first wife, Mary Powell, was the daughter 
of Richard Powell, an active royalist. This is perhaps 
alluded to by the expression ^an infidel". Milton married 
her only on account of her beauty, without examining 
whether her mind and qualities were in harmony with 
his own. The consequence was that the match was a 
most unhappy one. A few weeks after the marriage she 
lefb him, and retumed to her father's. As Milton could 
not induce her to retum, he resolved to divorce her, 
and wrote, therefore, for his justification the renowned 
treatise „Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, restored 
to the good of both sexes" in 1644. Yet, before the 
divorce was consummated, a reunion took place. She 
begged his pardon, and retumed to Milton's house where 
she died in 1653. That after her reception, the poet 
lived happier with her, is not very probable. At least 
to judge firom a passage of our poem ver. 759 etc.: 

^That wisest and best men fiiU oft beguiled 

With goodness principled not to reject 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miserable days" etc. 
and ver. 1003 etc.: 

„Yet beauty, though injurious, has stränge power, 

After o£Pense returning, to regain 

Love once possess'd" etc. 
it is to be presumed that Milton had good reason to 
lament that excess of indulgence with which he forgave 
and received again his disobedient wife. Comp. T. Warton 
on ver. 219 etc. 

A similar allusion to the poet's own case, concerning 
the opposed political parties to which he and his wife 
were attached, is in ver. 882 etc.: 
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„Why then 
Didst thou at first receive me for tiiy husband, 
Then, as since then, thy conntry*8 foe profess'd? 
Bemg once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 
Parents and coontry;^ a. s. o. 
No wonder, therefore, that, after the bitter ex- 
perience he had with two of his wires, Mihon is in- 
clined to undervalue the worth and qualifications of 
woman and to give preference to man. Such a feeling 
of Indignation is apparent in ver. 1010 etc., where he 
puts his sentiments into the mouth of the Choms: 
„It is not yirtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 
That woman's love can win or long inherit." 
Milton, however, was not only unhappy in love and 
domestic life; he was so, likewise, in his politic career, 
as a statesman and champion for English liberty. He 
had, as Macaulay observes, survived not only his health, 
his sight and the comforts of his home, but also the 
prosperity of his party. Of the great men, by whom he 
had been distinguished at his entrance into life, some had 
been taken away jßrom the evil to come; some had carried 
into foreign climates their unconquerable hatred of op- 
pression; some were pining in dmigeons, and some 
poured forth their blood on scaffolds. That hateftd pro- 
scription, facetiously termed the Act of Indemnity and 
Oblivion, had set a mark on the poor, blind poet, and 
held him up by name to the hatred of a profligate court 
and an inconstant people. The great conflict between 
liberty and despotism he had enthusiastically joined in, 
seemed to have been rendered useless by the Restoration. 
The cause of public liberty, which he had firmly defended 
during his whole live, seemed to be overpowered by the 
despotic reign of Charles II. No wonder, therefore, that 
Milton, now old and blind, looks into the past time of 
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bis glory as well as to the present State of public affairs 
with afflicting remembrances. 

Our drama is not wanting in instances which may 
serve as an illustration of Milton's public conduct and 
the political Situation at the end of his life. For example 
ver. 40, where he says 

,,Ask for this great deliverer now.** 

Dunster remarks on that passage that it may be 
considered as political, referring to the prospects there 
were, not long before, of the republican party overturning 
monarchy; and to that lately victorious party being now 
completely itself overcome, and subject to the yoke which 
it had once apparently removed. 

Then, in ver. 241 etc.: 
„That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Israelis govemours and heads of tribes* a. s. o. 
Milton, no doubt, intended hereby to reproach his 
countrymen with the Restoration of Charles 11., which 
he regarded as an act pemicious to the liberty of the 
English nation. The events of the reign of Charles 11. 
prove piain enough that the poet was not mistaken. He 
pursues this subject jßrom ver. 678 down to ver. 704, 
undoubtedly alluding hereby to the heads of the in- 
dependent party, which having obtained all power after 
the abdication of Richard Cromwell attempted to make 
England an independent republic. Milton himsel^ who 
belonged to this enthusiastic party, thinking the people's 
true safety to be only under a republican govemment, 
complains of the failure of this project in consequence 
of the revolution caused by the retum of Charles 11., 
ver. 682 etc., that means, as Newton thinks, without 
any regard of those favours shown by thee to them in 
their wonderftd successes against tyranny and super- 
stition (state and church), or of those Services they paid 
to thee in declaring for religion and liberty (independency 
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and republic). Hc theo oome8 to the qnarrels among 
the monarchical and republican party hself and to its 
conseqnences, ver. 687 etc^ and mentions the hard perse- 
cntions against bis own partj ver. 694, 95: 

^or eise captivated; 
Or to the unjust tribimals, under change of times. 
And eondemnation of the ingratefbl mnltitade.^ 
We know that seyeral, as Lambert, were condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment and that Vane was pnt to death. 
Milton himself had good reason to dread the täte of the 
other regicides. He had taken their part in jastifying 
the execution of Charles I^ and had been the secretary 
and fidend of Cromwell. He escaped however imprison- 
ment and pain of death; it is not qnite sure, by whom 
this was effected. His pnnishment were other snfferings 
to which he seems to allnde in ver. 697 etc.: 
„J£ these they 'scape, perhaps in poverty, 
With sickness and disease thon bow^st them down^ a. s. o. 
Already in the year 1655, his salary of £ 288 was 
reduced to 150, and a short time before the retom of 
Charles H., he was removed firom his place as secretary 
and lost all his salary. Another allnsion to tiie days in 
which he wrote „Samson", may be found in ver. 268 etc^ 
and it is possible that in the words „if he ought be- 
ging etc. the poet thou^t of the last ineffectual en- 
deavours of the repnblican general Lambert against Monk 
and the Restoration. See Dunster on this passage. Be- 
sides, no donbt, Milton blames here the inconstancy of 
his nation, which had proved by the Restoration of 
Charles H., that it loved bondage more than liberty, 
and according to his Puritan principles as well as to 
his republican politics, he regarded this loss of republican 
liberty as a punishment of God for his people's moral 
corruption. As a Puritan Milton kept his mind always 
direeted to Grod as the judge of human tsAe; as a cham- 
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pion for republican liberty, which he considered as the 

highest earthly good, he hated tyranny and stood firmly 

by the cause of liberty during his life^ 

•According to his religious principles he differed in 

a high degree from the dogmatic tenets of the Puritans, 

which is evident from his treatise entitled ^De doctrina 

Christiana." This writing, if it is authentic, renders 

Milton's orthodoxy extremely doubtful, and proves him 

to be an Arian. In life, he foUowed the Puritans, and 

hence acquired their contempt of earthly things, their 

tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. 

An allusion to Milton^s Puritanism is found in 

ver. 1418 etc.: 

„Lords are lordliest in their winc; 

And the weU-feasted priest then soonest fired 

With zeal, if ought religion seem concemed, 

No less the people, on their holy-days, 

Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable'^ etc. 

It cannot be difficult to observe that Milton here 
attacks the church of England, and T. Warton justly 
says, the poet here insinuates that the holydays are of 
heathen Institution. He expresses his contempt of no- 
bility and an opulent clergy, that is to say of lords both 
Spiritual and temporal, who by no means coincided with 
his levelling and narrow principles of republicanism and 
Calvinism, and whom he tacitly compares with the lords 
and priests of the idol Dagon, ver. 1463: 

„That part most reverenced Dagon and his priests." 

However the political and religious opinions of Mil- 
ton may be censured, the strength of his character can 
never be disputed to him. He stood firmly by his 
principles in the highest pitch of his glory as weil as 
in the time of his extreme misery. No sufferings were 
able to render his temper sullen, or to break the firmness 
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of bis mind. The oiilytcffect caused by tbo bard dis- 
positions of Providenco was a tender iiielancboly that 
rarely turns to a certain bittemess of sentiment. but 
mostly shows itself in patient resignation to hiS^vate, 
and in s'tious Jevotion to tlu) will of God. Tbat dis- 
position of bis tcaupor is to b(j seoii in many passagcs of 
our poeni, cspccially in ver. 708, 709 and ver. 595 etc. 2 
„My bopcs are flat, Nature witbin me seems 
In all bcr functions weary of berself ; 
My race of glory run, and race o{ sbame, 
And I sball sbortly be witb tbem tbat rest.** 
And bowever tbe woitb of our drama may be cri- 
ticised, in one point of view it is superior to most com- 
positions of tbat kind. It is tbe trutb of sentmients witb 
wbicb tbe wbole poein is animated. Samson Agonistes 
is tbe reflex of Milton^s own life and sufierings, and an 
efiluence of bis real feelings aud tbougbts produced by 
tbe same experienccs as wore made by tbe bero of bis 
drama. No dramatist, Flayley says, can bave ever con- 
formed so üterally as Mi-ton to tbe Horatian precept 
„Si vis ine flero-* etc., and if, on reading Sainson Ago- 
nistes we observe bow many passages, expressed witb 
tbe most energetic sensibility, exbibit to our fancy tbe 
sufferings and real sentiments of tbe poet, as well as 
tbose of tbe bero, we may derive from tbis extraordinary 
composition a kind of patbetic deligbt, tbat no otber 
drama can afford; we may applaud tbe felicity of genius 
tbat contrived, in tbis manner, to relieve a beart over- 
burdened witb anguisb and indignation, and to pay a 
balf-concoaled, yet ballowod tribute to tbe memories of 
dear tbougb disbonoured friends, wbom tbe State of tbe 
times did not idlow tbe afflicted poet more openly to 
deplore. — 
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